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were they going to talk to him about? What would he say
to them? Would he seem equal to his reputation, would he
be able to distinguish sincere compliments from veiled jeers?
He was self-conscious, stiff, haughty; he thought only of
running away as soon as possible, of returning to his badly
lighted little room, heavy with the smell of tobacco and en-
cumbered with books and papers. To be alone, alone! Never-
theless, he returned to the Panaevs.
"Dostoevsky came to visit us frequently in the evening,"
writes Madame Panaev. "His embarrassment subsided; he
even displayed a kind of teasing wit, started discussions with
everyone, and contradicted his questioners out of sheer stub-
bornness."
The reactions described here are those of a shy young
man. He attacked lest he be attacked. He gave himself airs,
lest he be humiliated. He thought he was brilliant, when in
reality he was unbearable; he thought he was witty, when in
reality he was malicious and stupid. He thought he pirouetted
with aristocratic grace but one could hear the tread of his
heavy peasant boots.
The literati fell upon this easy prey like a swarm of wasps,
worrying and harrying him with imperceptible pricks. Ac-
cording to Madame Panaev, "Turgenev was past master at
this game. He had long discussions with Dostoevsky for the
express purpose of driving him crazy." The unfortunate
young man grew angry, took the matter to heart and exag-
gerated his opinions to the point of absurdity until everyone
around him burst out laughing. The literary fashion of the
day favored persiflage, ill-natured gossip, cabals, intrigues of
little cliques. Dostoevsky was suffocating in this stuffy at-
mosphere. "Don't repeat it, but do you know what so and
so says about you? Incidentally you shouldn't trust so and